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WHY THE CARIBBEAN? 


At a time when U.S. dependence on tiadc has incieased, and maintaining U.S. expoit competitiveness is a cential 
U.S. objective, tlie Caribbean Basins impoitance as a legional export market is rising. U.S. cxpoits to the region 
have doubled ovei the last five years; with a total maiket si 2 e of 85 million people the Caribbean is the only region 
in the woild wheie the Unites States has consistently maintained a trade surplus in lecent yeais. In 1994 over $12 
billion of U.S. expoits were absoibed by the Caiibbean nations, making them the United States’ seventh laigest trading 
partner in the Western Hemisphere, 

Given the expaiisiveness of the demand for U.S. products and sei vices in the Caribbean, the geogiaphic advantage 
of the United States to these glowing markets, and the well-established preference foi U.S. products among 
Caribbean buyeis, this subregion ofteis attractive, accessible markets for U.S. new-to-export/new-to-maiket firms. 
Consequently, a concerted oiitieach effort is being launched by the U.S. and Foreign Commercial Service 
(Commeicial Set vice) of the Department of Commerce, cooidinated by the regional office based at Ameiican 
Embassy Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic, to enhance awareness and stippoit U.S. fiims interested in 
Caribbean commeicial opportunities, 

The Commeicial Seivicc of the Department of Commeice offeis a woildwide network of trade support to U.S. 
companies, with Commercial Officeis in over 70 countries throughout the world. A similar numbei of U.S. -based 
district and legional locations have trade specialists ready to piovide U.S. exporters with expoi t counseling and access 
to a vaiiety of expoit programs and seivices. In addition, countiy desk officeis at Department of Commerce headquarters 
and Regional Information Centers located throughout the United States track trade critical data and highlight new 
opportunities for trade and investment. In addition, a wealth of tiade information on the Caribbean region is available 
through the Office of Latin Ameiica and the Caribbean fax letiieval system at (202) 482-4464. The Departments 
mission is clear and simple: to help identify export opportunities for U.S. firms in markets throughout the world 
and help them close the deal. 

American Embassy Santo Domingo serves as a comprehensive clearing house for commercial information on the 
Caiibbean. Supported by “Partnership Posts” throughout the region, a valuable array of business facilitation services 
ate available to U.S. firms. The U.S. business facilitation seivices provided by each U.S, Embassy in the sub-region 
aie listed on page two. 

This Export Caribbean guide was developed to piovide basic information on the growing markets in the Caribbean 
and encourage you to pursue die commercial oppoittriiities with the support and assistance of the Commercial Service, 

For more information or to discuss your company’s commercial opportunities in the Caribbean, contact: 

American Embassy Santo Domingo 
Unit 5515 
APOAA 34041 
Tel: (809) 221-2171 
Fax: (809) 688-4838 
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THE COMMERCIAL SERVICE, SANTO DOMINGO HAS THE TOOLS 
TO HELP YOUR COMPANY SUCCEED IN THE CARIBBEAN 


The following business facilitation services are available fiom the Commeicial Set vice staff at the American Embassy 
in Santo Domingo, Dominican Republic. 

AGENT DISTRIBUTOR SERVICE 

This service is useful to U.S. firms seeking representation in any part of the tegion coveied. Aftei a search is conducted 
for qualified representatives, a report listing firms that have expressed interest in the U.S. pioduct/service is picpaied. 

GOLD KEY SERVICE 

This service consists of a targeted sun'ey of potential representatives or customers based on the client’s specific 
requirements. It includes prearranged appointments with piospects, accompanied by a tiade assistant (or translator 
when required). 


CUSTOMIZED MARKET ANALYSIS 

American firms seeking to sell a new-to-market product or sei vice can obtain valuable commercial data from nine areas 
of commercial interest and inquiry: market potential, competitois, channels of distribution, prices of comparable 
products or services, factors which influence purchasers, methods of effective market exposiue, impediments to selling 
the specific products or services, prospective representatives or buyers, and (if indicated) potential licensees or joint ven- 
ture partners. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPANY PROFILE 

This report assists U.S. firms in determining whether a specific foieign firm is a suitable trading paitner, The report 
includes factual data to help U.S. firms assess a firm’s reliability, capability, mamagement, business activities, product 
lines, financial condition, trading experience, market coverage, and business connections in the countiy. 

BUSINESS COUNSELING 

Consultation with a U.S. Embassy commercial representative is available to U.S. films interested in doing business 
m the regions. They can obtain need-to-know data and information on how to do business in the local environment. 

Please contact the Commercial Service in Santo Domingo for more information on these sei vices and on fees charged. 


THE CARffiBEAN COMMUNITY 

CARICOM is the acronym for the Caribbean Community established in 1973 (replacing CARIFTA). Its primary 
mandate is to provide a framework for regional political and economic integiation, adopting measuics to make the 
region more compeutive and increase access to new markets and trading blocs. One of its principal tenets is the common 
external tariff measure referred to several times in the text. While Caricom’s goal is to reduce and stabilize overall 
tarifflevels and their impact on trade both within and outside the Community, specific exceptions made by several 
countries and ph^e-ins permit anomalies m this effort and structure. While all countiies outlined below except the 

rZmimlL^TL^n of Caricom, the Bahamas is not a member of the common market within the 

Lommunity. 1 he Dominican Republic is an official observei to Caricom. 

The World Trade Organization (WTO) agreement has many detailed provisions on tiade-related intellectual property 
rights and provides for bringing varying concepts of patent, trademark, and copyright piotection and enforceLem 
measures into closer a gnment by the year 2000. The Berne Convention on copyright and Paris ConvS on 
patents and established frameworks for protection of these forms of intellectual property rights 

Membership in WTO is seen as a major step toward providing commonality of expectations and actual treleS 
a significant range of intellectual property rights among all member nations. 



CARIBBEAN BASIN AT A GLANCE 
COUNTRY PROFILES 

ANTIGUA AND BARBUDA 

niE COUNTRY 


Population: 66,500 

Population Growth Rate: -0.4 percent 

Religions: Anglican and Roman Catholic 

Government system: Pailiamentaiy democracy modeled in part after the Westminstei system with uvo houses, each 
of 1 7 seats— one elected by universal siifFiage and the other appointed by the governor general (the tepresentative of 
the monarchy), mainly on the advice of the prime minister. Fully independent from the United Kingdom since 
1981, Antigua and Baibuda remains a membei of the British Commonwealth. 

Language: English. 

Woikweek: Commeicial: Monday through Saturday 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. (closed on Thursday afternoons). 
Government: 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. Monday through Thuisday, 8:00 a.m. to 3:00 p.m. Friday. 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Hotel and restaurant equipment; electiical power systems and related machinery; paper and paperboard; aircraft and 
boats, and spare parts and accessories for both; construction and eouipment materials, including plaster, cement, iron and 
wood pioducts; equipment and related paits for transport; toys; plastics; computer equipment, and consumer goods. 

For agricultural pioducts: Juice concentrates, wheat, other grains and cereals, chicken parrs, red meats, all forms of 
vegetables, animal fats and oils (for soap and other uses), food preparation materials, and wine and beer. 

MARKETING U.S. PRODUCTS 

U.S. expoits to the two island country, Antigua and Baibuda, are marketed locally through major importers, whole- 
salets, distributors and sales agents. Large end-user firms, particularly in tourism, aircraft, banking, transport, and 
utility support services sectors will import directly from U.S. suppliers. Only a few U.S. suppliers have established 
direct presence in the marker but such presence is found in greater numbers in the manufacturing and financial 
services sectors. 

Aside from direct sales, establishing local representation through a recognized local outlet is recommended. 
Franchising ventures have been moderately successful in certain set vice-oriented sectors such a.s hotels and duty-free 
shopping areas. Advertising is primarily done through radio, television (one station locally), and the print media. 

TRADE BARRIERS 

There are no peiceivcd barrieis for exporting to Antigua and Barbuda, although traditionally the United States has 
not had a dominant share in more than a few market sectors. The government is committed to broadening the base 
of its economy and to building the infrastructui'e necessary to support tourism, its dominant business and major revenue 
earner, These policies have led it to disfavor use of trade barriers to restrain commerce directed towards improving 
that infrastructure and providing a more balanced economy. Antigua and Barbuda has phased in the CARICOM 
Common External Tariff system, which ranges from 5 to 35 percent on all but a few excepted products effective 
September 30, 1995. 

Items sold in Antigua and Barbuda should conform to international quality specifications. Antigua and 
member of World Ti'ade Organization, but is not a signatory to the Berne and Paris Conventions. Its tradi 
mon law under its British Commonwealth status, however, provide for legal recognition and enforce 
forms of intellectual property rights. Nevertheless, local counsel should be sought to ensure full piotectioi 
property intended for use or disclosure. 



THE ECONOMY 


The economy grew at 3.5 percent in both 1993 and 1994. A potent hiiiiicane in Septembei 1995 directly affected 
even laiger levels of growth expected for 1995. Nevertheless, the committed policies of the government suggest that 
tourism, financial services, and selected manufacturing sectors will likely see some expansion and bring about positive 
growth. Moreover, there is some movement towards privatization of unproductive services and sectors now in government 
hands which may yield some furthei expansion of private sector activities and piiichases. While the countiys tiade 
balance is chionically in deficit, its current account deficit has diminished successively in the last few yeais — a trend 
the government is committed to continuing. Costs and economic dislocation caused by huiiicane damage should 
present only short-term setbacks to the trend of tightei fiscal management. 


Key Economic Indicators 

GDP*" 

GDP Growth Rate 
GDP Per Capita 
Inflation 
Unemployment 
Exports** (2) 

Imports** (2) 

Imports from the U.S. (1)** 


1993 

1994* 

456.9 

494.5 

3.5% 

3.5% 

7,084 

7,435 

3% 

3,5% 

5% 

5% 

50.9 

40.9 

425.9 

443.8 

73.01 

90 


*1994 figures are estimates. 

**fn U.S. millions. 

(])U.S. Trade data include fiee-zone operations. 

(2) Economic stalistia for each of the Qribbeaii entities indicate that only nmdmdise imports and exports ore fdly 
accounted for, and sci vice imports as well as imports reexported after trail fionnation map be underestimated. 


POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Relations between Antigua and Barbuda and the United States are good. The closure of a U.S. naval support facility 
in the nvin island country in 1996 should not affect the continuity of good relations. There are no major political 
issues affecting the business climate other than the debate over measures taken to ensuie fiscal responsibility while 

E roviding the necessary infrastructure to support the major revenue sources of the government and the national 
udget. The Labor Party, which has held power since independence, is in favor of foreign investment. The next 
election is due by March 1999. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

Antigua and Barbuda welcomes foreign investment. Legislation to establish a formal tax-free zone was enacted at the 
beginnitm of 1995. Antigua and Baibuda already grants significant tax concessions for the impoi ration of goods used 
in inanuracturing. Piodiicts such as garments, electronics, (urniture, and galvanized sheeting are currently manufactured 
or assembled in industrial parks under tax incentive programs. Antigua and Barbuda has taken active measures to 
encourage the establishment of offshore financial services and operations, which in turn has led to proactive piograms 
for exchange convertibility and repatriation of capital and profits for approved enterpiises. 

CONTACT 

The Economic Section 
U.S, Embassy Bridgetown 
FPOAA 34055 
Tel: (809) 436-4950 
Fax; (809) 429-5246 

The area code for contact point changes to (246) on July 1, 1996 



BAHAMAS 


THE COUNTRY 


Population: 273,055 
Population Growth Rate; 1,57 percent 

Religions: Baptist 35 percent, Roman Catholic 20 peicent, Anglican 15 peicent, Evangelical Piotestants 15 percent, 
Methodist 5 peicent, Chinch of God 5 percent, miscellaneous 5 peicent. 

Government system: Multipaity pailiamentaiy democnacy. 

Language: English. 

Woiltweek: Monday thtough Friday, 9:00 a.in. to 5:00 p.m. Shops aie geneially open all day Saturday and Sunday. 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Consumei pioducts, automobiles and light tiucks/vans, medical supplies, hotel and lestauiant equipment, computers 
and peripheials, and automotive pairs and set vice equipment. 

Foi agricultural products: Fruits and vegetables, livestock, animal and vegetable oils and fats. 

MARKETING U.S. PRODUCTS 

Goods intended foi sale to the general public aie normallv puichased by local wholesalers, several of whom specialize 
in particulai lines, The usual business practice is for the wnolcsaleis to make purchases directly from their counterparts 
in Florida. Most wholesalers and some retailers, however, are willing to make diiect purchase airangements. In some 
cases, Bahamian retail outlets or wholesalets will enter exclusive distributorship aiiangements with foieign firms. 
Companies seeking to establish a representative office in the Bahamas must first obtain a business license. Advertising 
can be puichased on local radio and television stations, 

TRADE BARRIERS 

Theie aie no barriers to the import of U.S. goods, although substantial duties apply to most imports (geneially 35 
peicent). Deviations from the aveiage duty rate will generally reflect suppoit of an import substitution piogiam, 
with tariffs on items also produced locally at rates designed to provide some protection to local industries. 

The Miiiistrv of Agricultuie occasionally issues temporaiy bans on the impoit of certain agricultuial pioducts when it 
deteimines there is sufficient supply of locally grown items. There is a n^ative list of goods which cannot be imported 
into the Bahamas. Foi an updated list, contact the economic/commercial officci at Ameiican Embassy Nassau. 

The Bahamas follows U.S. standards and requiiements, and does not have labeling regulations for pioducts enteiing 
the countiy. 



THE ECONOMY 


The Bahamian economy will remain dependent upon tourism and financial services (piimaiily the foinier) for the 
foreseeable fittute. Although per capita income is among the highest in the region, economic growth will likely 
remain slow as the Bahamas tries to recover from the decittie in toutrstn expenditures it suffered in the late 1980s 
and early 1990’s. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1994 

1995* 

GDP” 

3.065.0 

3,408.0 

GDP Growth Rate 

3.0«/o 

3.0% 

GDP per capita 

11,610.0 

12,483.0 

Inflation 

1.3% 

2.3% 

Unemployment 

13,3 

N/A 

Exports'^* (2) 

223,8 

254 

Imports*'*' (2) 

1,081.7 

1,130 

Imports from the U.S.** 

685.4 

678.3 

*1994 fiffires are estimates. 

**ln U.S. millions. 




(2) EcommicsMtiitks for each of the CatMeitti entitia mdicaie that only nmhandise imports and exports are fully 
accounted for, and seioice imports as well as imports imported after transformation may be underestimated. 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The Bahamas is a constitutional rnultipaity parliamentary democracy and a member of the Commonwealth of 
Nations, Both of its major political parties have enjoyed good relatiotts with the business community, and no serious 
political movement in Bahamian history has ever advocated the nationalization of foreign property. There is no 
Bahamian history of political violerrce or instability. U.S.-Bahamian relations ate excellent. The next election is 
constitutionally due by September 1997. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

The Baliamian eovernment actively encourages foreign investment in certain sectors of the economy, par ticularly in tout ism, 
banking, agricultitre, and manufacturing. Ceitain businesses, however, are reserved exclusively for Bahamians. These 
reserved businesses inchrde restaurants (except goirirnet and edinic); all but very large-scale construction; wholesale and retail 
distribution; commission agents engaged in the import and export trade; real estate agencies; domestic public transportation 
by land, sea, and air; newspaper and magazine puDlications; advertising and pirblic relations; interior decorating; cinemas, 
theaters, and nightclitbs; security services; hardicrafts; service establishments (liairdressing, automotive and appliance repairs); 
gtrest houses and hotels of 25 rooms or less; and farming up to 100 acres. In addition, the Baliamian government has reserved 
ceitain categories of businesses for joint venture operations which include majority Bahamian ownership. 

CONTACT 

U.S, Embassy Nassau 
Economic-Commercial Section 
P.O. Box 9009 
Miami, FL 33159 
Tel: (809)323-7180 
Fax: (809) 328-3495 



BARBADOS 


THE COUNTRY 


Population: 264,200 

Population Growth Rate: 0.2 percent 

Religions: 70 percent Anglican. Meiliodisis, Moiavians, and Roman Catholics represent the majorit)' of the 
remaindet. Hindu, Moslem, and Jewish congiegations aie also pre.sent in Barbados. 

Government system: Baibados is a parliamentaty demociacy. The piesent government was elected in September 
1994 foi a five-yeai term. Baibados became independent fiom the United Kingdom on November 30, 1966. 

Language: English. 

Workweek: Monday through Fiiday, 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Food processing and packaging equipment, hotel and restaurant equipment, household appliances, medical equipment, 
peisonal computers and peripheral equipment and accessoiies, personal and home secinity-ielated equipment, 
processed foods {all types), spoitsweai and spoits equipment, telecommunications equipment, water and energy 
conseivation sei vices and equipment, and consumer goods. 

For agricultural pioducts; hatching chicks, h.iy, and stone and pitted fruits. 

MARKETING U.S. PRODUCTS 

Most imports are through wholesalers, although some retailers import pioducts directly from mamifacttireis. 
Distribution agreements aie common, U.S. mantifacttireis often grant country-wide or legional exclusive distiibution 
agreements. Although the use of an agent or distributor is not requited, it is often helpful to have a local point of 
contact if the U.S, expoiter wishes to market a pioduct or service on a regtilai basis. 

Direct marketing is not common in Barbados. Most businesses advertise in newspapeis oi on radio. 

TRADE BARRIERS 

Impoi t licenses are necessary for a wide variety of goods, whether the goods are imported from CARICOM or extra- 
regional sources; juice diinks are the only item which may only be imported fiom CARICOM countries. Some 
goods are subject to a surtax, which may be as high as 100 percent of the goods value. Irapotted goods can be subject 
to import tariffs {which range fiom zeio to 45 percent), consumption taxes of up to 89 percent, stirchaiges, a siiitax, 
and a stamp duty. A value-added tax is expected to be introduced in 1996, and is expected to eliminate all of the 
import charges except the import tariff and an excise tax on certain luxury goods. 

Barbados is member of the Woild Trade Organization and signatory to the Berne and Paris Conventions on 
intellectual property rights. Its legal system provides for adequate enforcement of IPR and remedies against 
intellectual property infringements. 



THE ECONOMY 


The Barbadian economy expciienced its first impiovement in output in thiee yeais in 1 993 when it legisteied a 0,8 
percent real late of giowth aftei thiee consecutive years of decline. The goveinment attiibutes this improvecTperfotmance 
ro impiovements in the touiism sectoi. The outlook foi the Barbadian economy depends on the forecast for tourism, 
and on whether the government and the private sector can compete in the changing global economy to biing jobs 
and growth to the country. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1994 

1995 (4) 

GDP ♦♦ 

1,462.0 

N/A 

GDP Giowth Rate 

4.0% 

1.3% 

GDP per capita 

6,216.0 

N/A 

Inflation 

1,1% 

N/A 

Unemployment 

21.9% 

21.1% 

Exports’** (2) 

186.3 

124.6 

Imports** (2) 

614.7 

379.8 

Imports fiom the U.S.** 

239.8 

142.0 


*V>t U.S. millions. 

(2) Economic stmks for each of the Caribbean entities indicate that only meiThandise imports and exports are fiilly 
accounted for, and service imports as mil as imports reexported after tnansfonnatwn may be underestimated. 

(4) All 1995 figures are calculated for the first six months of the calendar year only. 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Barbados has a cordial, long-standing relationship with the United States, Its foieign policy goals coincide with those 
of the United States, Barbadian attitudes towaid the United States and towatd Ameiican business aie also generally 
favoiable. Baibados, a pailiamentaiy demociacy, is a membei of the British Commonwealth. The British monarcli 
is the head of state of Baibados and is repiesented by a governoi geneial. Executive authority is vested in the prime 
ministei and cabinet, which is collectively responsible to Parliament. Tlte noimal teim of office is five yeais, although 
the iiiling party may call elections at any time to seek a new mandate. The next election is due by September 1999. 
Political violence is unknown in Barbados. 

INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

Foreign direct investment in Baibados has taken place in all sectors of the economy; foieigneis can own propeity 
freely. Foieigiiers must register their investment (whether real or intangible) with the Central Bank of Barbados so 
that profits, dividends, and capital can be repatiiated. Incentives are available for both national and foreign investors 
equally; investors can qualify for a 10-year tax holiday by satisfying value-added or export criteiia. Baibados has 
signecl a bilateral tax treaty with the United States. 

Foreign investment is welcome in areas which do not compete with local investment. Fianchises must be approved 
by the minister responsible for the industry, who will evaluate the franchises potential competitive impact on local 
business. Food service fianchises have not been appioved for seveial yeais. 

CONTACT 

Economic Section 
U.S, Embassy Bridgetown 
FPOAA 34055 
Tel: (809) 436-4950 
Fax: (809)429-5246 

The aiea code for Barbados changes to (246) on July 1, 1996. 
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BELIZE 

THE COUNTRY 


Population: 209,000 
Population Growth Rate: 1,7 percent 

Religions: Catholic, Anglican, Methodist, othei Piotestaiit, Muslim, Hindu, and Buddhist. 

Government system: A parliamentaiy demociacy on the Westminster model. 

Languages: English (official), Cieole, Spanish, Gaiifiina, and Mayan. Most Belizeans speak Spanish in addition to English. 
Worlcweek: Monday through Friday, 8:00 a.ni, to 12:00 noon; 1:00 p.m. to 5:00 p.ni. 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Food processing and packaging equipment, and consumer goods. 

MARKETING U.S. PRODUCTS 

The best way for Ameiican exporteis to penetrate the Belizean maiket is to seek loal importeis and wholcsaleis who 
would generally act as their agents/disiributors in Belize. Direct marketing in Belize by U.S. companies is almost 
nonexistent. Noimally, the lepiesentative of the Ameiican firm in Belize peifoims all the local marketing functions. 
It is advisable to obtain legal assistance when planning to do business in Belize. Advertising is done mainly through 
radio, newspapeis, mag.vzines, and television. 


TRADE BARRIERS 

In oidei to protect certain domestic industiies, there is a list of items which lequire import licenses. This list picsently 
includes, among others, sugat, citrus, flour, meats, jams/jellies, pepper sauce, pasta, matches, and peanut butter. 
Legislation dealing with labeling, marking requiiements, and standaids is still in the drafting stage, 

Belize is a member of the World Tiade Organization, but its status under other conventions is provisional at best, 
Belizean statutes governing several forms or intellectual piopeity rights (IPR) are based on common law principles 
inherited from the United Kingdom, but need updating particularly in the area of copyrights. Nevertheless, enforcement 
of IPR and recourse against infringements is available. Local counsel should be consulted to provide the best means 
of IPR protection. 



THE ECONOMY 


Belize has an open, fiee market economy based primarily on agricuitiiie and sei vices. Cane sugar is the numbei one 
foreign exchange eainei, accounting foi 31.6 percent of total domestic exports in 1994, followed by tourism, 
bananas, gainients, citiiis, and marine products. The rate of economic growth foi 1995 will be largely dependent 
upon the balance-of-payments situation, which depends upon woild commodity prices, continued growth in the 
global economy, and preferential trading agieement such as the Caiibbean Basin Initiative and the Lome Convention. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1993 

1994* 

GDP*» 

449 

472.2 

GDP Growth Rate 

3.6% 

1.6% 

GDP per capita 

2,195.0 

2,238.0 

Inflation 

41.2% 

40.1% 

Unemployment 

9.8% 

11.1% 

Exports” (2) 

118.9 

127.5 

Imports** (2) 

280.9 

259,9 

Imports from the U.S.** 

158.8 

138.1 

*1994 figures are estimates. 



**ln U.S. tnillions. 




(2) Economic stnthtks for each of the Caribbean entities indicate that only merchandise imports and exports are 
fully accounted for, and service imports as well as imports reexported after transformation may he underestimated. 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Belize is a parliamentaiy demociacy on the Westminstei model and is a membei of the British Commonwealth, The 
United States and Belize traditionally have enjoyed close and cordial relations. There are no political issues that might 
affect the local business climate. The cm lent majority coalition won in an election on June 30, 1993. The next 
geneial election is due by September 1998. 

INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

The Belizean government welcomes foreign investment and normally encourages projects which lesult in increased produc- 
tion, domestic income, employment opportunities, and the transfer of technology and skills. Foreign investors arc eli- 
gible for the same development concessions that are available to local investors. There are ceitain areas that are not 
open to foreign private investment, including merchandising (distributive trades), fishing inside the barrier reef, sugai 
cane cultivation, internal transportation, and restaurants and bars. Belize has legislation that enables companies to 
operate within Special and Geneial Export Processing Zones, 

CONTACT 

Economic and Commercial Officer 
American Embassy Belize 
Corner Gabourel Lane and Hutson St. 

Belize City, Belize 
Tel: (501) (2) 77161 
Fax: (501) (2) 35321 



DOMINICA 


THE COUNTRY 


Population: 73,500 

Population Growth Rate: 1.3 peicent 

Religions: Chiistian: Roman Catholic and Protestant gioups. 

Government system: Dominica is a lepublic with an executive bianch composed of a picsident and a prime 
ministei. Since 1978, Dominica has been an independent lepublic within the British Commonwealth. 

Languages: English and some Fiench patois. 

Workweek: Monday thiough Friday, 8;00 a.m, to 5:00 p.m, Commercial establishments open Saturday. 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Clothing and lelated apparel, wood products for construction and fuiniture, machineiy for development and exploration 
of geotheimal powei, automobiles and pans, inoiganic and organic chemicals, electiical power systems and inacliinery, 
plastics and consumer goods, tout Ism facility equipment, papei board pioducts, mamifactuiing and piocessing equipment 
for light industiy base, environmental teclinology piodiicts and seivices. 

For agiicultural pioducts: chicken, red meats, and animal fats (foi use in soap production). 

MARKETING U.S. PRODUCTS 

Goods intended for sale to the general public are normally purchased by local wholesalers for further discribiitioii. 
Theie are no laws which icstiict or modify terms and conditions as agreed between suppliers and Dominican ptiicliaseis, 
whethei they be on the wholesale or retail level. Radio and piint media aie the piimary foims of advertising. 

TRADE BARRIERS 

Dominica has subscribed to CARICOM Common External Tariff provisions. Duties generally range from 5 to 35 
percent, with the near futiiie piomising ftirther modifications downwaid. In the interest ofdiveisification and expansion 
of its industrial and seivice base, significant incentives are offeieci to relieve any form of duties and other baitieis to 
the importation of equipment, materials, and machinery used in appioved industrial processes and service industries. 
Other than ceitaiii locally supplied agiicultural products, no significant negative list exists for product importation, 
and generally accepted standards are applied to imported products, 

Dominica is a member of the World Trade Organization, but is not a signatory to other major conventions on 
intellectual property lights (IPR). Dominica’s tradition of common law piinciples and strong legal system provide 
foi lecognition and enroicement of many forms of IPR, although such statutes need updating, Reference should be 
made to local counsel to ensure proper piotection under statutoiy law and adequate saieguaroing of IPR i n the event 
of any significant marketing or disclosiiie of intellectual property within Dominica. 


■/. r 
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THE ECONOMY 


Unccicainties relating to tlie Eiiiopean Union banana leginie cloud an otheiwise lelatively promising giowth rate. 
Dominica has taken major steps to diveisify its agricultural base, and its effoits to develop geothermal power .soiuces 
foi commercial use are notewoithy. Gains in tourism, with a particulai emphasis on “eco-sensitive" programs and 
ciuise ship growth, along with construction, have fueled modeiate growth cfespite declines in some manufactuiing 
aieas. The goveinment hopes that light industiy (including, among others, apparel assembly), soap manufactuiing, 
agiiculttual divetsification, and continued expansion of touiism — all suppoited by extensive local training 
piograms — will provide sustainable giowth. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1993 

1994* 

GDP** 

171.17 

177.91 

GDP Giowth Rate 

1.8% 

1.84% 

GDP per capita 

2,410 

2,506 

Inflation 

1.6% 

1.6% 

Unemployment 

15% 

15% 

Exports** (2) 

48.7 

43.78 

Imports ** (2) 

94.85 

96.83 

Impoits from the U.S.(l)** 

27.40 

25.64 


*1994 figures are eslimtes. 

**k as. millm. 

(}) U.S. Trade data include jree-zoiie oferatm. 

(2) Econmic statistio for each of the Qrihbem entities indicate that only merchandise imports and exports are fully 
accounted for, and semice imports as mil as imports reexported after transformation may be undeicstimated. 


POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The United States has a close and coopeiative relationship with Dominica. Dominica is a republic with an executive 
branch consisting of both a president and a prime minister. Executive authority is vested in the president, but in 
most matters the president heeds the advice or the cabinet (composed of elected members of the House of Assembly), 
and acts as a constitutional head of state. There are several active paities, and none shows any antagonism towards the 
United States. The government restated its policy of divestment of state enterprises in 1993. The legal system is 
based on English common law and is independent of the political process and system, The piesent majority paity 
was elected in June 1995 and the next election is due by June 2000. 

INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

Negative growth in the traditional agiiciiltiiral products sector, because of drought and then stoim damage in 1995 
helped spur the Dominican government to develop and promote incentives for investing in the development of light 
manufactuiing, tourism, financial services, and nontraditional agiiculttual products. 

Significant tax and related incentives exist for approved pioiects, and export processing zones are being planned near 
the airpot ts. Energy sources aie relatively plentiftil and piovide an incentive of reliability in manufacturing imdei takings. 
A reliable legal system helps cieate an environment of stability in which to consider appropriate investment. The policies 
of encouraging divestment of government-owned enterprises and reduction of a negative balance-of-payments histoiy 
have encouraged a positive attitude towards private investment in nearly all sectors of the economy. 

CONTACT 


TU- t^ronomic Section 
assy Bridgetown 

AA 34055 
vo09)436 4950 
(809) 429 5246 

oint changes to (246) on July 1, 1996. 




DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


THE COUNTRY 


Population: 7.5 million 
Population Growth Rate: 2.5 percent 
Religion: Catholic 

Government system: A representative democracy with elections eveiy four yeais. 

Language: Spanish. English is widely spoken in the business community. 

Worlcweek: Government: Monday thiough Fiiclay, 7:30 a.m. to 2:30 p.m. 

Private sector: Monday through Ftiday, 8:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Telecommunication equipment, automobiles and light tiucks/vans, air conditioner paits and refiigeiators, medical 
equipment, drugs and pharmaceutical, hotel and restaurant equipment, household consumer goods, electrical power 
systems, automotive pans and service equipment, and textile macliineiy. 

Foi agticulttiral and consuniei products: Wheat, soybean meal, corn, snack foods, poultry meat, red meats, daily 
products, fresh fiiiits, processed fruit and vegetables, wine and beet. 

Franchising is a recent phenomenon in the Dominican Republic. Many American food service fianchises are in operation 
and expanding, 


MARKETING U.S. PRODUCTS 

Ameiican products have an excellent reputation in the Dominican Republic foi high quality. While some direct 
marketing efforts have been notably successful, the most common wav rot U.S. expoiters to penetiate the mailcet is 
through impoiters and wholesalers who also own retail outlets. Before appointing an agent or distributor in the 
Dominican Republic, U.S. firms should seek legal counsel. 

Most businesses use the major local newspapers, television, and radio to advertise. 

TRADE BARRIERS 

Import licenses are required fot pharmaceutical products and agro-chemicals. “No objection" and other types of 
permits are often required to import agticulttiral commodities. 

Tariffs on most products fall within a 5 to 35 percent lange. In addition, a 5 to 80 percent selective consumption 
tax is assessed on certain nonessential imports. Customs duties are a major soince of government revenue, All 
imports require a consular invoice from a Dominiatn overseas consulate. 

While the Dominican Republic is a member of the World Trade Organization and a signatoiy of both the Berne 
Convention on copyrights and the Paris Convention on patents and tiademarks, piotection of intellectual property 
lights is deficient. Even where the law provides protection, tights are inadequately enforced. The Dominican 
Republic has recently taken steps to help remedy shortcomings, but local counsel should be consulted when embarking 
on a program of significant use oi disclosure of intellectual property. 

The Dominican Republic follows U.S. standards and requirements, and does not have labeling regulations for products 
entering the country. 



THE ECONOMY 


The economy giew 2.5 percent during 1994 and an estimated 3.5 peicent in 1995. This giowth sterns from tourism, 
flee trade zones, and mineials export sectors. Nearly t\vo-thiids of the Dominican Republics merchandise tiade is 
with the United States. Tourism, which is one of the majoi levenue earneis, is mainly from Euiope. The outlook 
for the Dominican economy, therefore, is related closely to the U.S. and European economies. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1994 

1995* 

GDP** 

9,172 

11,533 

GDP Growth Rate 

2.5% 

3.5% 

GDP per capita 

1,206 

1,478 

Inflation 

14% 

9.5% 

Unemployment 

30% 

30% 

Exports** (2) 

644 

837.7 

Imports** (2) 

2,275.8 

2,867.5 

Imports from the U.S. (1)** 

2,799.5 

3,100 


*199^ figures are estimates. 

**ln U.S. milliom. 

(1) U.S. Trade data incltieie fiee-zone operations. 

(2) Economic statistics for each of the Cnribbem entities indicate that only merchandise imports and exports are 
fdly accounted for, and service imports as well as imports reexported after tsansfonnation may be underestimated. 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The Dominican Republic is the largest democracy in the Caribbean. It has a long-standing and close relationship 
with the United States, its principal trading partner and largest market. Dominicans aie largely pro United States, 
There has been no political violence diiected specifically at foieign firms in the past few years, Presidential elections 
are scheduled for May 1996, 

INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

Foreign investment in the Dominican Republic falls into two main categories: free trade zone investment and non- 
zone investment. 

Free Trade Zone Investment: There is a 100 percent exemption on all kind of taxes, duties, and charges affecting 
production and tiade activities in the zones. These incentives are for 20 years foi zones located near the Dominican 
Republic-Haiti border and 15 years for zones located in the lest of the country. 

Non-zone Investment: The government welcomes foreign investors and has enacted legislation to encourage and 
facilitate investment. However, there are areas where direct foreign investment is restricted or is permitted only tinder 
joint-venture ariangements, A 29 percent limit on foreign investment is in effect for the forestry, media, and domestic 
tiansportation sectors. The limit on foreign investment in the fishing, agricultuie, poultry and cattle, commercial 
and investment banking and insurance sectors is 49 percent. 

CONTACT 

The Commercial Service 
American Embassy Santo Domingo 
Unit 5515 
APOAA 34041 
Tel: (809) 221-2171 Ext. 356 
Fax: (809) 688-4838 



GRENADA 


THE COUNTRY 


Population: 96,000 

Population Growth Rate: .06 peicent 

Religions: Roman Catholic and Anglican. 

Government system: A pailiamentaiy democracy modeled after the Westminster system, with elections to be held 
no less than every five years. 

Languages: English, 

Worleweek: Monday through Friday 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. Private sector opeiations are also open half day on Satuiday. 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Construction equipment and materials for tourism facilities and related iiifrastriictuie, including poit facilities, food 
processing equipment, hotel and restaurant equipment, mamifactuiing machineiy and qiiipment, household consumer 
goods and electrical powei systems and machinery. Wood products and woodworking machinery, and phaimaccutical. 

For agricultural pioducts: Wheat, soybean meal, corn, snack foods, poultry and led meats. 

Fianchising offers limited but potentially successful opportunities, particularly in connection with the continued 
expansion of tout ism both in hotel space and cruise ship services. 

MARKETING U.S. PRODUCTS 

Recognition and marketability of Ameiican products have grown steadily since the political troubles of the early 1980s. 
Direct maiketing effoits (by subsidiaries or to end-users) have been successfully undeitaken by some companies, but the 
size of the maiket will generally dictate distribution through established retaileis in Grenada. Distribution outlets 
have incieased over the last several years. 

Most businesses in Grenada use print media, radio, and television to adveitise their products and sei vices, 

TRADE BARRIERS 

TaiifFs on enteiing pioducts are controlled by Grenada’s agreement to CARICOM Common External Tariffs piovislons 
under which Grenada has set a maximum of 35 percent on nonagiiculttiral pioducts, with a goal of reducing this 
maximum to 20 peicent by 1998. 

Grenada generally follows U.S. oi internationally accepted standards and requiiements on products entering the country. 

Gienada has not yet become a membei of the World Trade Organization oi acceded to the Paris or Bertie 
Conventions, Its legal system is, however, based on common law principles and piovides forms of protection for 
intellectual property rights and recoiiise in cases of infringement. Neveitheless, as theie must be reliance on specific 
statutes and knowledge of the legal system, local counsel should be sought before significant use of disclosure of 
intellectual piopeity. 



THE ECONOMY 

Grenada’s economy grew 2.32 percent during 1994 after suffeiiiig a decline in 1993. Tire lattei was in cum a leveisal 
flora several years or relatively strong improvement of gross domestic product. The growth in 1 994 aiase from stiong 
expansion of the touiisra sector, as well as increases in constiuction, mining, and qtiai lying and export of nontiaclitional 
exotic fruits and vegetables, Grenada is one of the two largest nutmeg piodiiceis in the world and strong in virtuallv 
all spice categories, out is raking steps to modify its reliance on traditional agiicultuial pioducts, particulaily through 
the encouragement of manufticturing based on agro-industry. The lattei includes a pilot plant pioject pioducing oleoresin 
and trymyncfm. 

Continued expansion of the economy is dependent in large pai t on the continued efforts of divestment of govci nnient- 
owned operations, diversification or its agricultural base, growth in light maniifactuiing, and continued investment 
in tourism and related infrastructure. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1994 

1995* 

GDP^* 

187,2 

192.50 

GDP Growth Rate 

2.32% 

3% 

GDP per capita 

2,240 

2,300 

Inflation 

2.6% 

3.0% 

Unemployment 

15% 

15% 

Export** (2) 

23.9 

26.9 

Imports** (2) 

129.2 

140.5 

Imports from the U,S,( 1)** 

23.9 

26.5 


*1994 figurei are estimates. 

**In U.S. millions. 

(1) U.S. Trade data include fiee-zone operations. 

(2) Economic statistics for each of the Caribbean entities indicate that only merchandise imports and exports are 
filly accounted for, and service imports as well as imports reexported afier transformation may be underestimated. 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Since stabilization of the political system in 1983, constitutional elections have been held consistently and without 
violence. A member of the Britisn Commonwealth, Grenada has excellent lelations with the United States, An 
election was held in June 1995 and a new government was formed for the next five yeais, 1995'200{). 

INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

While Grenada does not have any free trade zones, government concessions, inchtding significant tax incentives for 
the manufacturing, tourism, and other target industry development are generous. Through tiade agreements with 
the United States, Grenada is eligible for low inteiest loans under Puerto Rico’s 936/Caribbean Development 
Program, The recently elected government has identified business development through diversification, with 
significant job creation as a major priority of its administration. 

Grenada is a signatoiy to a variety of trade and investment agreements with the United States, CARICOM members, 
and the European Union. 


CONTACT 

The Economic Section 
U.S Embassy Bridgetown 
FPOAA 34035 
Tel: (809)4364950 
Fax: (809) 429 5246 

The area code for contact point changes to (246) on July 1, 1996. 



GUYANA 

THE COUNTRY 

Population: 768,000 

Population Growth Rate: 1.6 peicent 

Religions: Chiistian 50 peicent, Hindu 33 percent, Muslim 9 percent, others 8 peicent 
Government system: Parliamentary demociacy. Independent since May 26, 1966. 

Languages: Engli.sh (official and business). Othei languages spoken include Guyanese Creole and several Amerindian dialects. 

Worlcweek: Government and private sector Monday through Fiiday from 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

The private sectot vvoiks on Saturday until 12:30 p.m.. 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Aichitectuial, consti uction and engineering services, agiicultiiral machinery and equipment, mining industry equipment, 
forestiy and woodworking machineiy, and electrial power systems. 

Foragiicultuial products: wheat. 


MARKETING U.S. PRODUCTS 

Franchising and direct marketing aie not widely used sales channels in Guyana. Most U.S. firms opt to use a local 
agent oi distiibuior. Most advertising is done in local newspapers and on local radio and television. 

TRADE BARRIERS 

Guyana’s tariff system is based on the Customs Cooperation Council Nomenclatuie. The tariff schedule reflects the 
Common External Tariff of CARICOM. There are some specific duties, most of which aie levied on an ad valorem 
basis. In addition, most imports aie subject to a consumption tax which is determined on a product specific basis. 
Customs valuation is based on invoice purchase price. Impoiters must provide customs with one oiiginal and two 
copies of the commeicial invoice and an original and one copy of the bill of lading. 

There is limited use of import licenses for certain categories of goods. Labeling, marketing, and other customary 
consumer awareness requirements are extiemely limited in Guyana. 



THE ECONOMY 


Giiraiia is now into its fifth consecutive yeai of economic growth of 6 percent a year or bettei. GDP giowth for 1995 
is projected at 6,3 percent. This figiue assumes continued strong perfoiinance in the lice, stigai and gold sectois 
rogethet with increased activity in housing and construction. It also takes into account giowth expected from public 
investment and doiioi resources. 

While it is a member of the World Tiade Oiganization and a signatory to the Paris Convention on intellectual piop- 
eity, Guyana has antJC[tiated statutes governing the protection of intellectual property lights, and enfoicement of the 
statutes remains weak. The government has statecl its intention to negotiate and conclude an IPR agreement with 
the United States. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1994 

1995* 

GDP*" 

456.4 

485.1 

GDP Growth Rate 

8.5% 

6.3% 

GDP per capita 

595.0 

632.0 

Inflation 

l6,l% 

9.0% 

Unemployment 

12,0% 

12.0% 

Exports** (2) 

444.5 

510 

Impotts** (2) 

504.0 

524 

Imports fiom the U.S,* 

109.7 

122 

*1994 fmires are estimates. 



**ln U.S. milliom. 




(2) Economic statistics fir each of the Caribbean entities indicate that only merchandise imports and exports are 
filly accounted for, and service imports as well as imports reexported afier transformation may be underestimated. 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Guyana enjoys excellent relations with the United States. Democratic elections aie held eveiy five years, Guyana is a 
facially diverse and mixed society where political affiliation is largely (although not entirely) deteimined by ethnic 
background. The two major political parties support foreign private investment and believe the majority of economic 
activity should be in private hands. There have been no recent incidents of violence directed toward foreigners or 
American-owned businesses. The last general election was held in October 1992, with the next one due by 1997. 

INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

Guyana welcomes and seeks foreign investment. However, after years of a state-dominated economy, the mechanisms 
for private investment, domestic or foieign, are still evolving. Much crucial legislation, including laws pertaining to 
lesotirce use, mining, environmental protection, the formation of private companies, and capital markets, is outdated 
and is currently being revised , While theie is no “screening” of investment, the centralized process of decision-making 
and its lack of transparency can result in delays and frustration for foieign investors. Visa, residence, and work 
permit requirements do not impose undue burdens on foreign investors. There are no foreign tiade zones oi free 
ports in Guyana. 


CONTACT 

U.S. Embassy Georgetown 
100 Duke and Young Streets 
Kingston, Georgetown, Guyana 
Tel; (592) (2) 54900 
Fax: (592) (2) 58497 



HAITI 

THE COUNTRY 


Population: 6.8 million 
Population Growtli Rate: 1.9 peicenr 

Religions: Chiistian: Roman Catholic (80 percent), Protestant (20 percent) 

Government system: Piesicleniial and parliamcniaiy dcmociacy. 

Languages: French and Creole. English is widely spoken in the business community. 

Workweek: Business; Monday tiuough Friday 8:00 a.m to 5:00 p.m. 

Federal Government: Monday through Friday 8:00 a.m. to 2:00 p.m. 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

The embargo placed on Haiti from October 1991 through September 1994 stifled trade. With the restoration of 
the constitutional government also came opportunities for U.l business thiouphout Haiti, including; rebuilding 
and modeinizing Haiti’s infrasttuctuie; export assembly operations; agriculture niche markets; and in the mcdiiiin to 
long term, toiuism, These oppoitunities extend to virtually evciy type of product and service. Some of the most 
obvious needs ate in the infrastiticttirc area: waste disposal, transpot tation, energy, and tclccomnuinications, 

MARKETING U.S. PRODUCTS 

Efficient distribution channels exist for U.S. goods to enter the Haitian maiketplacc. In accordance with the Haitian 
Commeicial Code, a number of international firms, including inajoi U.S. mamifactureis, have official agents and/or 
lepiesentatives in Haiti. American firms that are looking to penetrate the Haitian market should seriously consider 
itsing a local advei rising or public relations firm. Additional distribution and sales channels include fiaiichising, licensing, 
wholesaling and letailing. Most local tcpicsentaiivcs of foreign firms are located in Poit-au-Prince and 
distiibute products to the main provincial cities. Many firms do business in Haiti through an agent, and agency 
relationships are subject to Haitian law. The two patties ate free to negotiate a contractual agreement, with the agents 
usually assigned specific tasks and duties. Agents arc almost always compensated on a commission basis, as opposed 
to a salary system or other compensation packages. Arrangements used between the patties are at their own discretion 
and do not have to be supei vised or approved by the Haitian government, 

TRADE BARRIERS 

Licenses are no longer required for imports, with the exception of petroleum products whose impoit is contiolled by the 
government, Impoit tariffs have been lowered from a lange ofzeio to 50 percent to zeio to 15 peicent. In addition, all 
impoits are subject to consular fees and to administrative costs. There ate no labeling requirements fot products .enteiing 
Haiti. Import of weapons, waste, food, and agricultural products must have the appioval of the government. The list of 
prohibited products is available at the Ministiy of Commcice and Industry. 

Haiti, while a signatory to most conventions on intellectual propeity rights, is not yet a member ofthe World Trade 
Orpnization, Its law and constitution provide for intellectual property protection on many fronts, particularly if 
registered with applicable ministries. Nevertheless, poor enforcement and a weak judicial system have significantly 
eroded the protection offered by legislation and conventions. It is expected that Haiti will make efforts to improve 
enforcement and remedies as it attracts large-scale marketing and investment. 




THE ECONOMY 


The ITiitian etonomys downward trend, evident since the 1980s, was accentuated in the afteimatli ol a militaiy 
coup in 1991 and the subsequent imposition of a trade embargo and suspension of most external aid foi thieeyeais. 
From 1980 to 1991, real gioss domestic piodiict pet capita fell by approximately two peiceni each vear. Haiti has 
the lowest per capita income in the Western Hemisphere and is characteiized by weak institutions anti infiastructiiie, 
macro-economic imbalances and widespiead poverty. 

The Haitian economy achieved 2.7 percent GDP giowth in fiscal yeai 1994/95, predicated on an increase in public 
sector constiuction and a icbound in agricultural and manufacturing pioduction. The goveinment's macioeconomic 
stabilization piogiam targets a shaip leduction in inflation (on an average annual basis) fiom 36 percent in 1994 to 
at most 1 5 percent in 1995 (although fiscal year 1995 inflation is expected to be 24 peicent). GDP giowth is projected 
to climb to 6 percent by fiscal year 1996/97, a rate the government believes it can sustain for several years thcieaftei. 
Piojections have been made that inflation will continue to fall to 8 percent by 1996/97, and stabilizing at 5 peicent 
by fiscal year 1997/98, 


Key Economic Indicators 

1994 

1995 

GDP** 

1,570 

1,818.2 

GDP Growth Rate 

-10.6% 

2.7% 

GDP pel capita 

260 

259 

Inflation 

52.1% 

24.0% 

Unemployment 

80% 

80% 

Exports** (1) 

57.4 

84.5 

Imports** (1) 

171.5 

620.1 

Imports from the U.S.** 

140.0 

560.0 


*V« U.S. williom. 

(1) Haitian trade data h midei valued due to significant amounts of unrepstered trade and 
accounting methods for assembly operations. 


POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Haiti’s political lelationship with the United States is considered excellent. The U.S. goveinment is helping to attiact 
business and exploie business o|mortunities wth Haiti to help lebuild the country’s economy. A new, elected government 
took office on Febitiary 7, 199& Tlic piesident, who is elected fora five-yeai teim, chooses a piime minister to foim a 
government. The Patliament consists of two houses, the House of Deputies and a Senate. The Deputies ate elected for 
Four-year teims, while Senate members are elected foi six-year terms, 

INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

Haiti has long been open ro foreign investment, and this atritiide is codified in its laws. The current government reafliimed 
its commitment to attracting fqieign investment in the economic policy document which was piesented at the consultative 
donor group meeting in Paris in januaiy 1995. Moreover, the government is committal to modernizing its investment, 
commercial, banking, and tax codes. 

The Haitian banking system is open to the entry and operation of foreign banks. At present, theie are thiee foieign 
banks operating in Haiti. 

There are no free trade zones and no free-trade warehouses in Haiti, although the assembly industiy receives the benefits 
normally present in fiee trade zones. 


CONTACT 

The Commercial Service 
c/o American Embassy 
Harry Truman Boulevard 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti 
Tel: (509)23-6857 
Fax: (509) 23-5515 
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JAMAICA 

THE COUNTRY 

Population: 2.47 million 
Population Growth Rate; 1 percent 

Religions; Chiistian: Anglican, Baptist and other Protestant, Roman Catholic 

Government system: Parliamentary democracy modeled after the Westminster system with nvo houses-one elected 
by universal siifFiage and the other an appointed body. Independent from the United Kingdom since 1962, Jamaica 
remains a member of the Biitish Commonwealth, 

Language: English. 

Workweek; Monday thiough Friday. Most commercial businesses ate open on Saturday 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Automobiles and light trucks/vans, paper and paperboard, food processing and packaging equipment, telecommunication 
equipment, pharmaceuticals, electriotl power systems and machinery, agriciilturi equipment and machiner}', and 
automotive pans and service equipment. 

For agricultural products; Pineapple juice concentrate, wheat, wine, carrots, and potatoes. 

MARKETING U.S. PRODUCTS 

U.S. exports to Jamaica are maiketed locally through major importers, wholesalers, distributors, and sales agents. In 
addition, a large share of materials and supplies including machinery and equipment is imported directly by end-user 
firms. Establishing local tepiesentation in the form of a distributor increases a U.S. firm’s success in the Jamaican 
market. Franchising ventures have been moderately successful in certain service-oriented sectors such as hotels and 
fast food, Advei rising is primarily done through radio, television, the press, and billboards. 

TRADE BARRIERS 

The principal barrier for exporting to Jamaica is the occasional foreign exchange shortage. There are about 97 items that 
now lequiie an import license (milk powder, refined sugar, plants and parts of plants for peihime or pharmaceutical 
purposes, gum-resins, vegetable saps and extracts, motor vehicle and parts, arms and ammunition, certain toys such M 
water pistols, etc,) If an item requires a license, it must be obtained from the Trade Board. Jamaica follmvs the 
CARICOM Common External Tariff provisions, which currently ranges benveen zero and 30 percent, and is schedu ed 
to be reduced to a maximum 20 percent by 1998. Items sold in Jamaica must conform to internation^ quality 
specifications and met the requirements of the Bureau of Standards Act, the Processed Food Act, and the Weights and 
Measuies Act. There is a negative list of goods which cannot be imported into Jamaica. (For a copy contact the 
Commercial Seivice, American Embassy Kingston.) 

The Jamaican Constitution recognizes property rights, including intellectual property rights. Jamaica is a naeriiber 
of the World Trade Organization and the Berne Convention, among other multilateral conventions. Us relatively 
strong legal system provides remedies against intellectual property (IP) infringement in keeping with its adherence to 
common law piinciples. Registration and use of local counsel is recommended to maximize and ensure IP protection. 



THE ECONOMY 

The Jamaican economy grew by 1.5 percent in 1995 following a modest giowth ofO.Speicejitin 1994, Thisinciease 
resulted from growth in tlie agiiciiltuial sector, mining, tourism, financing, and insurance and othci service sectois. 
While agricultural expoits and tourism are expected to remain sound, giowth prospects are likely to be constiained 
by an uncertain international maiket for aluinimim, and the impact of the govcinments lestricted fiscal and mone- 
tary policies. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1994 

1995* 

GDP** 

3,899.0 

4,714.4 

GDP Growth Rate 

0.8% 

1.5% 

GDP per capita 

1,560.0 

1.862.5 

Inflation 

27.0% 

30.0% 

Expoits** (2) 

1,220.0 

1,435.0 

Imports** (2) 

2,177.0 

2,570.0 

Imports from the U.S.** 

1,066.0 

1,300.0 

*!99d figures are estimates. 



In U.S. miiims. 




(1) V.S. Trade dntd hiclittie free-mie opemtiotis. 

(2) Emmie statisties for each of the Caribbean entities indicate that only iimchandise imports mid exports are fdly 
accounted for, and set vice inipoitsas well as imports reexported after transformation may be uniemtimated. 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

Bilateral relations between Jamaica and the United States are good. There aie no major political issues affecting the 
business climate. Both major political parties are in favor of attracting foreigii investment. Jamaica is a member of 
tlie Biltish Commonwealth and follotvs the Westminster parliamentaiy model. The head of state is the goveinoi general, 
the repiesentiittve of the Queen. The Prime minister, leader of the majority in the elected House of Parliament, is 
the head of governmcjit. The next election is dtte by Maiclt 1998. 

INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

The government of Jamaica welcomes foreign investment and there are no policies or regulations lesetving aieas 
exclusively to Jamaicans. There are no investment barriers, except certain areas of telecommunications. 

Under die Jamaican Free Zones Act, investors ate allowed to operate solely with foreign exchange in ceitain activities 
such as warehousing and storing, mamihicturing, ledistribiition, processing, refining, assetnbling, packaging, and seivice 
operations such as insurance, banking, and professional set vices. Incentives offered include a 100 percent rax holiday 
in perpetuity, no import licensing requirements, and exemption from customs duties on apital goods, raw raatciials, 
construction materials, and office equipment. 


CONTACT 

The Commercial Service 
American Embassy Kingston 
Jamaica Mutual Life Center 
2 Oxford Rd. 
Kingston 5, Jamaica 
Tel: (809)920-2825 
Fax: (809) 920-2580 
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MONTSERRAT 


THE COUNTRY 


Population: 10,581 
Population Growth Rate: -0,9% 

Religions: Mostly Anglican and ochei Piotestant leligions. 

Government system; A Biitish ciown colony, Montseriat is governed by a Ctowii-appointed governor who niaijicains 
lesponsibility roi defense, offshoie finance, external affairs, internals secuiity, public set vices and the judicial system. 
The Executive Council consists of the governoi and several ministeis. The Legislative Council has seven elected and 
four othei members. The legal system is based on English common law. While not independent fiom the United 
Kingdom, Montsenat is a full member of CARICOM, Its judicial system is administered by the East Caribbean 
Supieme Couit, which also administeis the judicial system of other Eastern Caribbean States. 

Language: English. 

Work week: Government and piivate sector: Monday thioiigh Fiiday 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.rn, 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Wood piodticts foi fiirnituie and construction; automobile parts, particularly pneumatic tires for sale and recapping; 
naval stores, electrical powei systems and electrical machineiy; plastics; small consumer goods; clectiical parts and 
accessories, including terminals, splices and couplings; electrical and plastics maiuifacttiting equipment; construction 
equipment and lelated materials; and wine, beet and caibonated beveiages. 

For agiicultural piodticts: poultry, red meats, and food preparation matciials. 

MARKETING li.S. PRODUCTS 

This small dependent territory is not generally suited to any laige-salc direct maiketing efforts. Some franchising 
possibilities, pai ticularly in food service, exist. Most U.S. firms will use an agent or distiibiitor locatetl in Montserrat 
01 with offices 01 diiect sales outlets on the island. Most advertising is done in a local newspaper and on local radio 
and television. 


TRADE BARRIERS 

The tariff schedule used by Montseriat will ultimately geneially reflect the Common External Taiiff (GET) provisions 
of CARICOM, but this island territory has been granted stKcial phase-in consideration by CARICOM. The phasc-in 
will delay full implementation of CARICOM CET taiifis. Exporters should consult with local counsel and freight 
foiwaideis on specific duties foi their products. Montserrat’s government revenues depend significantly on indirect 
tax collection through impoits. Montserrat encouiages local agricultiiial production and import substitution 
through substantial customs duties. 

Montseiiat’s crown colony status places it within the United Kingdom’s sphere of multilateral intellectual property 
rights agieements. Therefore, principles of the World Trade Organization and all major conventions should be 
adhered to within Montsenat. Nevertheless, local practice should be reviewed to ensuie adequate local enfoicement 
and protection against intellectual property infringement. 




THE ECONOMY 

Montserrats economy is being diiven in great part by significant public sectoi investments siippoited by piivate sectoi 
projects. Of particular note are actual or planned construction or lehabilitation ol goveinment offices, hospitals, 
schools and the airport. Montserrats small but expanding manufacturing sectoi concentiates on assembly and expoi t 
of electronic parts and plastic furniture. Tourism efforts are targeted to small, ecologically sensitive progiains, with 
a view to capture niches in the specialty tourism market. New lice milling and mineial watei bottling plants are 
designed to build export sales and create new jobs. Volcanic activity on the island in 1 995 has slowed but not stopped 
plans designed to produce positive economic growth with improved government fiscal performance and new piivate 
sector investment. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1993 

1994* 

GDP** 

48 

47% 

GDP Growth Rate 

2% 

,34% 

GDP Per Capita 

4,800 

4,750 

Inflation 

2.6% 

2.8% 

Unemployment 

10% 

10% 

Exports** (2) 

2.2 

2.4 

Imports** (2) 

35.6 

32.8 

Imports from the U,S. (I)** 

6.7 

5.3 

*1994 fipm m estimate). 




*V» US. millions. 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The last general election was held in 1991, and seats were won by four different parties. The next election is due to 
be held in 1996. There does not appear to be any movement which would upset currently sound economic and political 
relationships with the United States, one of its principal tiading paitners. 

INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

Montserrat is taking continuous steps to encourage private investment. While there are no free trade zones, there are 
several factory structures suitable for light manufacturing. Moreover, the Fiscal Incentives Ordinance provides for 
five types of enterprises qualifying foi tax and other incentives, the magnitude of which depend on the size of the 
investment, the destination of products made, and the size and nature of the value-added in Montseriat. Generous 
tax rebates are available for businesses engaged in exporting to other than the Eastern Caribbean States of St. Vincent 
and the Grenadines, Antigua and Barbuda, St. Kitts and Nevis, Grenada, St. Lucia, and Dominica. The government 
does reserve the right to monitor, at regularly scheduled intervals, grants made to manufacturing enterprises based 
on performance. 

Montserrat is currently considering ftirther legislation and incentives to attract more financial service enterpiises. 
The government grants tax holidays in the hotel industry and exemptions from customs duties can be accoroed on 
equipment used in construction and operation of selected industries. 

CONTACT 

The Economic Section 
U.S. Embassy Bridgetown 
FPOAA 34055 
Tel: (809)4364950 
Fax: (809)4295246 

The area code for contact point changes to (246) on July 1, 1996. 



SAINT KITTS AND NEVIS 


THE COUNTRY 


Population: 42,000 

Population Growth Rate: 0.6 percent 

Religions: Mostly Anglican, with small piopottions of othei Piotestant groups and Roman Catholics. 

Government system: St. Kitts and Nevis, also foimerly known as St, Chiistopher-Nevis, is a constitutional democracy, 
ollicially headed by the sovereign of the United Kingdom, who is lepiesented there by the governor general. The prime 
ministci, elected by the major party in the House ofPailiament (composed of 14 membeis), leads the cabinet. Parliament 
proposes and passes all laws foi the two-island nation. The constitution allows for Nevis to have its own legislatuie, 
piemici, deputy governoi geneial, and cabinet members, as well as a guaranteed central government representation, 
St, Kitts and Nevis became independent in 1983. 

Language: English. 

Worlcweek: Monday through Fiiday 8:00 a.m. to 4:30 p.m. geneially foi both commercial and government opeiations, 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Hotel and restatuant equipment, scapoit and airport constuiction mateiials and fixed equipment, paper and paperboaid, 
wood pioducis foi construction and Rirnitiue, ceramic piodticts for industry, articles or apparel and clothing accessories, 
iion and other metals foi construction and for use in manufacturing and assembly, electrical power systems, electrical 
inacliinciy and equipment, automobiles and parts, electiical testing machinery and appaiatus, electromechanical relays 
and other electrical components, data processing equipment, plastics, consumei goods, finished furnituie, prefabricated 
buildings, potable water ticatmcnt, and drilling equipment. 

Foi agricultuial pioducts: chicken parts, led meats, cereals, food piepaiation materials, essential oils, and resinoids. 

MARKETING U.S. PRODUCTS 

Imports will be peiformcd thiough wholesaleis as well as direct letailers. It is customary to have countrywide distribution 
rignts, There ate no protective Taws governing oi altering rights as negotiated betwren the parties to a distribution or 
retailing agiccment. Direct maiketing by U.S. expoiters is most uncommon in St. Kitts and Nevis, 

Most businesses advertise in newspapets as well as on radio and local television. 

TRADE BARRIERS 

St, Kilts and Nevis is a member of CARICOM and has agreed to implement the Common External Tariff schedules 
before the end of 1996, There aie no known barriers to trade although the government has taken active steps to 
encourage the growth locally of some othei wise imported essential food crops. 

A signatoiy to both the Paris and Berne Conventions but not yet a member of the World Trade Organization, Sr, 
Kitts and Nevis has a legal system which will lecognize and provide enfoicement for many forms of intellectual property 
lights. Existing law and registration lequirements, however, should be reviewed upon entry into the market to ensure 
adequate protection of particular intellectual pioperty. 



THE ECONOMY 

The effects of hurricane damage in late 1995 have lent some unceitainty to piedicted giowth in 1995. In 1994 the 
gross domestic piodiict did grow 3.2 percent even with a significant decline in the sugar industry, histoiicaily a 
significant factor in the economy of St, Kitts and Nevis. St. Kitts and Nevis has taken steps to diversilv the local 
economy and now boasts the largest electionics assembly indiistiv among the Eastern Caribbean states, Tliere is also 
a successful apparel assembly industry. The government intenas to carry these light manufacturing examples into 
attracting the informatics industry to perform data processing and other opeiations fiom and in St. Kitts and Nevis. 

Major iiifiastuicture developments in water production, impiovements in seaport and aiiport facilities, and in selected 
tourism projects should yield positive growth to the economy and boost construction significantly, moie than 
ofisettiiig an expected contimifiig decline in the siigai industry. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1993 

1994* 

GDP** 

157 

162 

GDP Growth Rate 

4.5% 

3,2% 

GDP Per Capita 

4.703 

4,983 

Inflation 

2% 

2% 

Unemployment 

15% 

15% 

Exports** (2) 

32 

35 

Imports** (2) 

97 

112.4 

Imports from the U.S.(l)** 

45.1 

48 


*1994 fym (ire estimates, 
hi U.S, millions. 

0) U.S. Tr/i({e<lataineliiiIefi-ee-mieoi>eralm, 

(2) Ecoimiic statistic for each of the Carihkan entities inilicate that only meixhandiie imports and exports aie fdly 
aeceimted for, and service imports m well as imports reexported after transformation may be imdeiestimated. 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

St, Kitts and Nevis maintains good lelations with the United States. A new government was elected in 1995 (and 
can thus serve until 2000), and has committed itself to continued development of the tourist industry and small 
manufacturing businesses, both of which depend in large part on investments from and trade with the United States. 

In 1990 the pieiniei of Nevis called for an end to the federation with St. Kitts by the end of 1992, but local elections 
in that year removed tlie threat of secession for the moment. The next national election is due by 1997. 

INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

Foreign direct investment in St, Kitts is encouraged, with a paiticular emphasis on hotel tourism, small rental-residence 
villas, and light inamifacturing facilities, Companies qualifying for tax holidays are allowed to impoit duty free into 
St. Kitts anciNevis (on an ongoing basis, to establish or upgrade an enterprise) all equipment, machiiieiy, spares and 
law materials used directly or indirectly to assist in production. There are thiee flilly developed industrial parks and 
facilities. Ecologically and environmentaily sound investments aie a stated priority of the government. Qualifying 
investors may obtain up to a 15-year tax holiday with an additional five years of rebates along with full capit^ 
repatriation rights. 


CONTACT 

Economic Section 
U.S. Embassy Bridgetown 
FPOAA 34055 
Tel: (809)436-4950 
Fax; (809)429-5246 

The area code for contact point changes to (246) on July 1, 1996. 



SAINT LUCIA 


THE COUNTRY 


Population: 1 '12, Odd 

Population Growth Rato; l.d poiccnt 

Religion: GhiLstian: Roman Catholic (90 pcicent), Protestant Groups (10 peicciit) 

Government systetn: Gonstilutional monatthy with parliamentary demociacy. 

Languages: luiglLsh and patois. 

Workweek: Htisiiiess; Monday through h’riday 1{;00 a.m, to 4:00 p.ni. 

Goveiiinient: Monday thimign Priday 8:30 a.m. to 4:.30 p.m. 

ilEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Paper and paperhoaKl, apparel of all forms, construction matciials machinery and equipment, pieparation process 
pioihicts and material, s for friiiis and vegetables, food proce.ssing materials inacliiiicry and equipment, pharmaceutical, 
wood piotluct.s, atitomobiles and pairs, plastics anti consumer goods, specialty chemical products, manufacturing 
inachineiy and etpiipment, hotel and restaurant equipment, telecommiinic.'ttions equipment, 

1*01 agi'ictiltural |)rodtict.s; ret! meats, chicken, anil grains, 

MARKETING II.S. PRODUCTS 

Distrihiiiion is generally done through establishetl wholes.ilcrs. The tcims of coiuiacts pioviding for distribution can 
he li'cely negotiated with companies establishal in St. Lucia. 

'I’here aie iccogni/etl growth opporitmitics in franchising and licensing. Direct ictailiiig by U.S, oi othei foreign-based 
companies is imusiial, cxcc[)t in long-cstahlishcil enterprises. 

Atlveiiising can he ohtuiiieil through radio, television, and the weekly print media. 

TRADE BARRIERS 

St, Lucias mcnihet.shi[r in GARICOM has led to more standardization of customs aticl duty rates, with likelihood of 
further i eductions. St. Lucia is committed to implementation of the second phase (reductions in tarifls on non-aoiicultural 
pioducts to a maximum of35 ircrceni) of the Common ExteinalTarifFsystein by September 1995. St, Lucias labehng 
anti siandai'tls leqiiiremcnts for imported products are in accordance with internadonally accepted regimes, e 
customs valuation process is transparent. 

Si, I .iicia is a member of the World Tiadc Organization and is a signatory to the Berne and Paris Conventions. Its 
law tloes pioviile for protection of many forms of intellectual property rights. The level of sophistication ’ 

current IPR would warrant advice of local counsel to ensiiie proper registration and othei saleguards on use ana 
tlisclosui'c of intellectual piopcriy within St. Lucia, 


THE ECONOMY 

The economy of St, Lucia, despite significant storm damage to poitions of the important agiiciiltuial sector in the 
latter part of the year, attained 2.2 percent growth in 1 994. Growth was spuried by increases in tourism and electionic 
assemnly opeiations. Moreover, a significant luimber of projects financed by multilateral institutions have given a 
significant Doost to infiastructural construction and coiresponding employment. 

The government is also committed to several significant public sectoi (particularly poi t facilities and data entiy parks) 
projects, which should continue to buoy the local economy so long as piojecteo iiicieases in revenues fiom touiism 
ana poit facilities hold true, Despite pressuies from higher imported food prices and costs of locally giovvn pioducts, 
as well as public sector expenditures, inflation was kept to a relatively low level of 2.6 peicent in 1994. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1993 

1994* 

GDP** 

480 

431 

GDP Growth Rate 

2.9% 

-2.2% 

GDP Per Capita 

3,554 

3,018 

Inflation 

.8% 

2.6% 

Unemployment 

16% 

1 6% 

Expoits** (2) 

118 

94 

Imports** (2) 

120 

95 

Impoits from the U.S.(l)** 

98.63 

80,57 

*1994 fiyiires an estimates. 

**In U,S. millions. 




(J) U.S. Trade include jree-mneopmtwm. 

(2) Eco)iemic slathtia for each of the Qribheait entities indicate that only merchandise imports and exports are fidly 
accounted for, and service imports as tvell as imports reexported iifier transformation may be uniemtimated. 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

St. Lucia maintains coidial relationships with the United States. 

The next national election is due by 1997, and nvo parties ciiiTently hold seats in the House of Assembly. St. Lucia 
is a constitutional monarchy, with executive power vested in the British soveieigii as head of state. All legislative 
power, however, is exeicised by Parliament in St. Lucia. The legal system is based on a combination of the English 
common law and European (Napoleon) Code principles. 

INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

St, Lucia is actively seeking to shift from dependency on banana crops, and in so doing has extended ^nificant tax and 
relative incentives to manufacturing and tourism operations making investments within the country, Tdiere are two free 
trade zones as well as five industrial zones. The aforementioned data entry parks are designed to encourage data piocessing, 
information service and related operations with corresponding increase in employment on the island country. 

Government grants of duty-free importation of all raw materials, equipment, and machinery for manufacturing and 
assembly operations are designed to stimulate productive employment, alleviate balance-of-payments deficits, and 
provide a broader and more diversified base for investment within the entire economy. 

CONTACT 

omic Section 
ly Bridgetown 

A 34055 
) 436-4950 
) 429-5246 

changes to (246) on July 1, 1996 




SAINT VINCENT AND THE GRENADINES 


THE COUMTRY 


Population: 107,400 

Population Growth Rate: 1 .4 percent 

Religions: Anglican, Metitodist, and Roman Catholic. 

Government system: The government of St. Vincent and the Grenadines is a constitutional multiparty parliamentary 
democracy and a member or the British Commonwealth. A governor general represents the sovereign. A prime minister, 
elected by a fifteen member unicameral legislatuie, holds executive power. 

Language: English. 

Worltweek: Monday thiotigh Fiiday 8:00 a.m. to 4:00 p.m. 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Electrical power systems and machineiy; plastics; wood products for ftiiniture and construction; electrical parts and 
components; automobiles and pairs; apparel and clothing accessories; construction materials, including plaster and 
cement; agio-industry equipment, hotel and restauiant equipment, port and aiipott facility equipment, ships, and 
boats. 

For agricultural products: chicken, red meats, ceieals, food preparation materials, and beverages of all forms. 

MARKETING U.S. PRODUCTS 

The St. Vincent maiket is generally reached through distributois or wholesalers located in neighboiing islands or St. 
Vincent itself. New aii and poit facilities should lend themselves to mote direct purchasing by Vincentians. Ver)' little 
direct marketing is done by U.S. exporters. It is common to find that parties buying wholesale also maintain retail 
services and sales. 

Radio and print media adveitising aie common methods of merchandising in St. Vincent and the Grenadines. 

TRADE BARRIERS 

There aie no significant barriers to the import of U.S. goods, although duties apply to most imports and are based 
on the CARICOM Common External Tariff schedules which Sc. Vincent agreed to implement as of September 30, 
1995. St. Vincent and the Grenadines offers special programs to support locally grown agricultural products which 
tend to dampen external competition. 

St. Vincent and the Grenadines geneially follows internationally accepted standards and requiiements, and does not 
have any onerous labeling legiilations for products entering the country. 

As a very recent signatory to both the Paris and Berne Conventions and a member of the World Trade Organization 
(WTO), St. Vincent and Gienadines has signaled its intention to adhere to commitments to intellectual property 
lights (IPR) protection and enforcement under these multilateral agreements. Its common aw bundation should 
provide a good base for both protection and enforcement of IPR. However, counsel should be sought for current 
status of taw and practice and remedies under the law. 


I 

I 



THE ECONOMY 


Agriculture remains the backbone ofSt. Vincent’s economy, with bananas alone repiesenting over 40 nercent of all agneu tiiia 
exports. However, revenues from bananas have declined precipitously over the ast thiee years. Diought conditions contributed 
substantially to the drop in earnings from agriculture. The planned transition and divcisification to cash ciops addiessmg specialty 
markets promises higher returns in the near fiiture, Tourism, a steady revenue prner contubtiting between 12 to 15 percent ot 
the gross domestic product over the last several years, has lemained steady. The effoits of the goyeminent aie diiected mainly to 
building infmstruemre for tourism, and diversilying the agricultural base by finding niches m woild agricultuie maikets, seiving 
them by weekly air ireiglit services to markets in north Ameiica and the United Kingdom, 


planned improvements in airport facilities will provide increased access to the Gienadines (all islands other than St. Vincent). 
Major hotels and a marina ate planned for completion on Union Isknd within die Gienadines by 1996, and major inhastmctiiia 
improvements to Mties at St. Vincent’s international airport will accommodate large airci.ilt and dirat long-distance, intematioiial 
flights. A similar project to improve cruise ship and feriy port facilities in the apital city of Kingstown is under way, with completion 
scheduled for 19%. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1993 

1994* 

gdp»» 

242.2 

256,6 

GDP Growth Rate 

1.4% 

1,4% 

GDP Per Capita 

2,264 

2,389 

Inflation 

4,2% 

.7% 

Unemployment 

19% 

19% 

Exports’*^’*' (2) 

64.7 

69.7 

Imports** (2) 

113.9 

120.4 

Imports from the U.S. (1)** 

38.16 

42.2 

*199^ figures are eMtes. 

**In U.S. willioiis. 

(!) U.S. Trade data hMefree-mte operations. 

(2) Economic statistic) fir each of the Caribhean entities indicate that only merchandise imports and exports are ftdly 

accounted fir, and service imports as mil as imports reexported after transfirmation may he undemtimated. 


POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

St. Vincent and the Grenadines have traditionally maintained good relationships with its major tiading partiiets, one of 
whom is the United States. There is no serious political movement in St. Vincent that would appear to threaten continuing 
sound relations. Any controversies that do occur center around preferential arrangements made with other markers on 
agricultural products, particularly bananas, These do not appear, however, to affect other political-economic relationships, 
St. Vincent and the Grenadines achieved full independence From the United Kingdom in 1 979. There are two major active 
parties. The next national election is due in 1 999. The party currently in power holds a large majority in the legislature and 
was reelected in 1994. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

The government welcomes foreign investment, and provides special incentives tailored to the needs of the local investor. Of 
particular note are fiscal incentives which vary depending on the percentage of value-added in St. Vincent and the 
Grenadines, the size of the capital investment, and whether the activity promotes exports outside 
CARICOM. New efforts are being made to promote diversification of the agro-based economy and infiastructiire projects 
to supprt current and projected levels of tourism. The government has also taken steps to encourage the formation or off- 
shore financial services corporations. 

CONTACT 

The Economic Section 
U.S. Embassy Bridgetown 
FPOAA 34055 
Tel: (809) 436-4950 
Fax: (809) 429-5246 

The area code for contact point changes to (246) on July 1, 1996. 



SliKINAME 

THE COUNTUY 


Population: 408,000 

Population Growth Rate: 0. 1 percent 

Religions: Chiisiian: Roman Catliolic, Moravian, Luihcian, and Piotcstaiit evangelical groups. Tiicre is a sub- 
stantial Hindu population, a huge Moslem community, and a small Jewish comnninity. Tribal customs and lites arc 
also piacticed, mostly in the interioi. 

Governinent .system: Stuinamc is an independent, mtiltiparty democracy, with an elected president, a National 
A,s.senibly, a council of ministeis and a nonelected state cotincil, 

Language: Dutch, but English is widely spoken. 

Workweek: Monday through Friday 8:00 a.m. to 4:.% p.m. and Saturday morning. 

BEST EXPORT PROSPECTS 

Machine and auto pans, automobiles, light trucks (new and tt.scd), four-wheel drive utility vehicles, pick-ups, tractors, 
agiictikuial and construction machinery, ftshing boats and supplies, refrigerators, freezers, heat pumps, canned and 
processed food, mixes, fiozen foods, medicines, health cate prodticts, computeis, data processing equipment, clothing, 
and spotting goods. 


MARKETING IJ.S. PRODUCTS 

Goods intended for sale to the general public ate nortnally pttichased by local wholesalers for ftnthcr distribution. 
The usual husine.ss practice is for wholesaleis to make purchases directly in the United States Stiritiainese retailers are 
also actively involved in direct ptirchase arrangements. Cojiipanies seeking to establish a representative office in 
.Suriname must first obtain a bttsincss license oi enter itito a joint venture with a locally established firm. Advertising 
can be purchased on local radio and television stations. 

TRADE BARRIERS 

Although the goveinmeiu continues to liberalize and streamline the process, licettsing rcquiremeiits can hinder trade 
flows. The system does not usually prevent exports from the United States, but can cause delays. Import licenses are 
reouired for all impot ts. Import tariffs range fi'oin zero to 1 00 peicent. According to Ministry ofTiade and Industry 
ofncials, average import duties arc between 30 and 40 percent, The government is drafting new tariff regime legis- 
lation which calls for a three-ticied sttucttirc, The new, more liberal and tianspaient tariff stiucttne pioposal should 
facilitate exports to Suriname. 

Suriname is a member of the World Trade Oiganizatioti (WTO) and is a signatoiy to both the Berne and Paris 
Conventions. It has permission to phase-in full standatds of intellectual piO|x;rty ptotcction as provided under the 
WTO, Its continuing efforts to impiove legal infrastnicturc warrant seeking local counsel ptior to any extensive use 
or disclosure of Intellectual pioperty. 



THE ECONOMY 


The government introduced a unified exchange rate in mid- 1994 and has introduced and implemented important 
parts of a structural adjustment plan. The result has been a marked improvement rn several indiartors in the economy. 
One of the signs that the economy is recovering has been an increase in foreign investments and foreign investor 
interest. This has been primarily in natural resource-based inditstrics. 


Key Economic Indicators 

1993 

1994* 

GDP** 

407 

395 

GDP Growth Rate 

-4,8% 

-2.2% 

GDP per capita 

910 

868 

Inflation 

144% 

369% 

Unemployment 

35% 

35% 

Export** (2) 

298 

324 

Imports** (2) 

214 

201 

Imports from the U.S.** 

117.9 

121.76 

*1994 fyitres are estimates. 

In U,S. millions. 




(2) Economic Mhtia for ml) of the Qribbeon entities indicate that only meirhandise imports and exports are fdly 
accounted fin; and service imports as mil as imports reexported afier tiansfonnation niay be mideiesthnated. 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The United States has a close and cooperative bilateral relationship with Strriname. The government is publicly committed 
to restructuring the economy to achieve economic growth and welcomes foreign investment. Suriname is a democracy 
governed by a president, who is assisted by cabinet ministers, a national assembly, and an independent court system. 
The current ruling New Front coalition contains most of the pro-business parties in Suriname. Elections were held 
September 6, 1991, and the next national elections are due by May 1996. Decision-making is based on achievirrg 
consensus within Suriname’s multi-ethnic society. 

INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

Ministers and other government officials repeatedly voice their support both publicly and privately for liberalization 
and economic reform. There is a growing tennetiCT to choose direct subsidies and macroeconomic policy over government 
intervention and price controls in most areas or the economy. The government has begun implementing measures 
to remove administrative barriers and obstacles. Currently, however, ministries deal with investors on an “ad hoc” 
basis. Major investors negotiate extensive joint venture and concession contracts with the government which are sub- 
ject to later review and approval by the National Assembly. While the availability of foreign exchange might limit cap- 
ital outflow, there is no restrictive government policy in this investment consideration. There are presently no free trade 
zones in Suriname. 


CONTACT 


U.S. Embassy Paramaribo 
Political/Economic-Commercial Section 
EO. Box 1821 
Paramaribo, Suriname 
Teh (597) 47.29.00 
Fax: (597)41.00.25 



TltllSIlUl) iK T()IU(;() 


TIIK COIIM'IIY 

l\)|)iil.itio(i: million 

Populiilion (iiowtl) R.Uf; O.fRi jUMu iii 

Rclij;ioii.s: ( liiisn.m '(> |U'ui'm (Roni.iii ( imlmlu, Anj’,lk.m,.iiul l•v.lnj;l•lll,tl), I liiuhi 14 pcacnt, ^ 4 llsllm 6 percent, 

(lovcnimeiii syMcm; I'.iili.inu-iK.iiv (leiinui.uv A icpriMk wiiliin the Riitish (kmimoinvealih. A piesklcnciicrvcs 
,is he, III ol Male. ,iinl is elei leil bv .111 ehiioi.il lollepe itinsisiiiij', ol biiih houses ol P.iitiament. lixeuitivc power is 
belli bv lire pi ime miiiistei .mil the i .ibiiiei I he I louse ol Repieseni.itive is eleeteil by univeusal .siilTrape, the .Senate 
by .ippoiniineiil ihiuui’Jt the pieskteni. 

bannuaj^c: I'npjish. 

Workweek: Moiul.iv ibtouj-h I'lkliy Hidl) .i.in, 10 •l:()(l p.m. 

liKST Kxi'oirr PHosn-icTs 

Oil anil |;,is e\ii,iiiinn .iinl pioiessiiip, eipiipiiieiii, ami sei vices; .ii'chitetime, lonstiuciiim and engineering scm vices; 
const I III I ion eniiipineiti; cheninal pioiliuiion in.tihineiy; waiei resouices e(|uipnient; electrk;il power .sysicins and 
eiiuipineiii; agiii iiliuial in.iihineiv and eipiipineni; .igiiiiiliiiial chemicals; polluiion coniiol equipment; .seem iiy and 
s.i(c'iy eiiuipinent; iliu|vs and phaiin.iieniiiaK; piocesseil loods; hotel ainl lestauraiu eipiipmeni; coinpiucrs and 
pet'ipheials; .lutoinotive pails ,md auessoiies; and ait londitioneis and leliigciaiion e(|iiipnieni, 

l ot agiiciihuiat piodin is' Soybeans, wlieat, com, liie, wood, and hatchling chicks and hatching eggs, 

MAlUvl;Tl^(; ii.s, i>h()I)(|{:ts 

TiiniiLiil and rnb.i[',n h.is no speiilii legislation iegulaiin|', lepiesentatives, di.siiihiiiors, 01 franchisers. Agrcenieius 
for the appoiniineiii ol aj',euis ate goveined by common law piinciplcs iinder which the parties ate viiiiially ficc to 
form theii'own 1 01111. Ill ii.tl leims. 1 heieaie no siaiiuoiy lesiiictionsoi icgiilaiions governing the length ol appointment, 
the pet iuil ol notice leipiiied loi lerininaiion. 01 the level ol toinmLssion to which an agent i.s entitled. Ikisincsses in 
Trinidad .tniriiilugo use ni'ws[i.ipeis, i.idio, and television to adveitise theii pioducis. Intel iwiioiwl lianchiscsopeiating 
in Trinid.td and l(tb.igo incluile Kentucky I'lied ( ihicken, benetion ( Jothing , Stones, l’i/ 7 a I hit, and McDonalds. 
U.S. piodiiiis enjoy high btanibnaine leiogniiion among rrinitiadian companies, which tend to look first to the 
United .States liir siipplieis. 


rUADK l{AIU{IKUS 

Theie arc no significani mule barriers other than import diitices. lm|)ort licenses are leqtiiied foi the following 
“Negative l,isi" items; I’oulity pans, live poiiltiy, poikollals, crusuiceansand lish, .sugar, coconut products, oil .seed, 
left-hand drive vehicles, tolwcfo papei, small ships and boats, and certain pcesticides. Com, act the U..S. embassy noted 
below lot any update to this list. .Siaiulatds, Libeling, tccsting and certification, to the extent that they ate requite , 
do not usually hinder U.S. exports. 

Trinidad and Ibbago is a niember ofihe World Tiade ( )rgani/ation and i.s a signaioiy to major convcntbns on iiitellectiial 
projierty rights. Its constiimion and common law mulition .support adequate recognition and cniorcement ol 11 K, 
Nevertheless, as ll’R issues evolve, violations do occur. Registration and .safeguarding of intelicctua propeiiyiigits 
(ll’R) is lecominendeil. 



THE ECONOMY 

1 hi BM)-hLind nation oi Trinidad and Tobago is successfully recoveiing fioin ovei a decade o( economic pioblems. 
i^foriih. sunplemented be tight monetary polic)' and fiscal responsibility, have acccleiatcci since 1 992, and mosr economic 
indicatoti siunv marked improvemcnr. 


Ke}’ Economic Indicators 

1994 

1995* 

CDP" 

5,358 

5,480 

GDP Growth Rate 

3.5% 

3.0% 

GDP per capita 

4,147 

3,380 

Inflation 

10.7% 

8.8% 

Unemplo) ment 

16.5% 

15.0% 

Exports" (2) 

1,800 

2,150 

Imports " (2) 

1,100 

1,200 

Imports from the U.S.*’ 

798.2 

900 


'1994 figurii lire eMmatei. 

"Ill U S. milliom. 

(2) EiommiesiiUhlid for each of the Cmhheau entitiet iiiicate that only merchandise imports ami exports are fully 
accounted for, and service imports as well as imports reexported after transfomation may be mideresliniated 

POLITICAL ENVIRONMENT 

The United States enjoys excellent relations with the Republic ofTriiiidad and Tobago. Tiiiiidad ant! Tobago has a 
democratic, mostly parliamentary form of government based on the Westminster model, Elections were recently 
held, and the next are not constitutionally due until 2001. 


INVESTMENT CLIMATE 

Foreign direct investment is actively encouraged by the government ofTiinidad and Tobago in all sectors. (leneially 
speaking, there are no de facto restrictions on investment. Foreign ownership of service companies is both pcimiticd 
and welcome. Foreign invesrment is screened only for eligibility foi government incentives and assessment of its 
environmental impact. The designation and administration of free-iiade zones in TrinicLad and Tobago weie authorized 
by law in 1988. ^ 


CONTACT 

Economic and Commercial Section 
U.S. Embassy Port of Spain 
15 Queens Park West 
Port of Spain 
Tel; (809) 622-6371 
Fax: (809) 622-2444 



